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HAMILTON STUAET : PIONEER EDITOR 1 
Ben C. Stuart 

Hamilton Stuart, pioneer editor and newspaper publisher of 
Galveston and the original State Press 2 editor of The News, was 
born on a farm in Jefferson county, Kentucky, nine miles north 
of Louisville, September 4, 1813, but was reared, educated and 
grew to manhood at Georgetown, Scott county, where he mastered 
the printer's trade in all its branches, and in 1835, when 22 years 
of age, published and edited the Sentinel at that place. On No- 
vember 28, 1837, at Georgetown, he was married to Miss Beline 
Stuart Chambers, daughter of Colonel B. S. Chambers, who had 
served during the war of 1812-1815 as quartermaster of Colonel 
Richard M. Johnson's regiment of Kentucky mounted infantry, 
and whose grandfather, Fielding Bradford, in conjunction with 
his brother John, established the Kentucky Gazette at Lexington, 
the first newspaper to be printed west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. Shortly after his marriage, Mr. Stuart was informed by 
his physician that his lungs were affected and that removal to a 
less rigorous climate than that of Kentucky was absolutely neces- 
sary. Taking the advice of his physician and bearing letters of 
introduction to many of the prominent men in the republic of 
Texas, he left Georgetown late in 1837 and, proceeding to New 
Orleans, there took passage on a. steamship for Galveston, which 
he reached in January, 1838. At that time the "city" of Galves- 
ton consisted of a few small houses — three or four — and a num- 
ber of tents and "sod" huts. The town had not been incorporated 
and the island was embraced within the limits of "Harrisburgh" 
county, as the present county of Harris was then designated. 

'This biography was prepared by Mr. Ben C. Stuart at the request of 
The Galveston News, and was published by that paper on June 3, 1917. 
A few corrections have been made by the author in the present print. — 
The Editors. 

2 "Mr. Stuart is in charge of a department on The Galveton News which 
is something unique. There is nothing like it on any other American 
paper. 'The State Press' is his feature. Texas has a large number of 
newspapers and many bright newspaper men. Mr. Stuart goes through 
the entire list of Texas exchanges and culls from them a column a day 
of tihe most startling facts and most striking opinions. These he accom- 
panies wifch a few lines of comment or with additional local informa- 
tion from a storehouse which a wonderful memory has filled to the 
shingles." Walter B. Stevens in The News, November 17, 1894. — The 
Editors. 
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After a brief stop at Galveston he embarked on a small schooner 
for Houston, then the temporary capital of the republic, at the 
junction of Buffalo and White Oak bayous. Among the other 
passengers was Colonel Juan N". Seguin, of San Antonio, who had 
commanded a company of Mexican patriots at the battle of San 
Jacinto, and who in after years was compelled to retire to Mexico 
in consequence of the ill treatment to which he was subjected at 
the hands of the lawless element in Western Texas. The trip from 
Galveston to Houston occupied nearly a week in consequence of 
the vessel grounding on Bed Fish and Chopper's bars, and the im- 
pediments placed in the way in the bayou by the overhanging 
branches of trees and the number of "snags" and sunken logs in 
the stream. 

Champagne and Ice 

Reaching Houston, the capital of the republic was found to be 
a collection of a few houses and a number of huts and tents, and 
in rainy weather a sea of mud. In 1892 Walter B. Stevens, then 
a staff correspondent of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, called on 
Mr. Stuart at his home in Galveston and received from him the 
following account of his arrival at Houston and his first meeting 
with the hero of San Jacinto: 3 

Young and hopeful, he arrived in Texas simultaneously with 
an event which aroused the liveliest emotion at the capital. The 
event was the reception of a hogshead of ice, which had been 
brought by ship from New Orleans. The ice had been opened. 
It was probably the first that had come to the Texas capital, and 
when Mr. Stuart presented his letter of introduction to Sam Hous- 
ton, the president of the republic, the latter was in the act of 
sampling the ice with the aid of a glass of champagne. The 
moment was rather a critical one for the newcomer. He was 
somewhat acquainted by hearsay with the rough and ready repu- 
tation of the Texans. There were reasons why he desired to make 
a good impression upon General Houston, for he had come to make 
his home and to seek his fortune in Texas. As he expected, Gen- 
eral Houston invited him to drink. And, as he had determined 
to do beforehand, he declined. This was an extraordinary thing 

This interview contains other episodes equally interesting; it was pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat August 31, 1892, and was re- 
printed by The Galveston News, November 17, 1894. — The Editors. 
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to do in Texas in those days, especially as Mr. Stuart had come 
to Texas from Kentucky. Mr. Stuart told General Houston that 
while he might be deemed ungracious for declining the hospital- 
ity, that he had made it a rule never to take wine. 

"Young man," said General Houston, putting his hand on Mr. 
Stuart's shoulder, "I never insist upon any one drinking with me. 
I sometimes think I drink too much myself. Probably it would 
have been better for me if I had never acquired the habit." 

This was the beginning of a friendship between the two which 
remained unbroken until the death of General Houston in 1863, 
more than twenty-five years afterward. 

Pioneer Houston Newspapers 

Shortly after the meeting noted above, and after a brief visit 
to Anahuac at the head of Galveston Bay, opposite the mouth of 
the Trinity river, and then a thriving town, Mr. Stuart was in- 
stalled as editor of the National Banner, which, with the Tele- 
graph and Texas Register, composed the newspaper press of Hous- 
ton. This connection lasted for only a short time, and was ter- 
minated in consequence of the proprietors sending articles to the 
press without submitting them to the scrutiny of the editor. Mr. 
Stuart then determined to branch out for himself, and in connec- 
tion with Drs. Levi Jones (whom he had known in Kentucky) and 
E. A. Irion, Secretary of State in President Houston's cabinet, 
began the publication at Houston of a weekly called the Civilian, 
the initial number of which appeared May 8, 1838. Then, as 
now, most of the men prominent in public affairs in Texas, were 
"generals," "colonels," "majors," "captains," and the name of the 
paper was chosen as a mild protest against the mania for military 
titles on the part of many who, in the language of Shakespeare, 
"never set a squadron in the field, nor of the diversion of a battle 
know aught than a spinster." The paper supported Peter W. 
Grayson as a candidate for President to succeed Houston, who 
was ineligible under the Constitution to a second successive term, 
but he died before the election, 4 and Mr. Stuart, having contracted 

4 News of the tragic death of P. W. Grayson, which occurred at Bean's 
Station, Tennessee, July 18, 1838, did not reach Texas until the early 
part of August. A sketch of Grayson, printed in the Civilian, was copied 
by the Telegraph and Texas Register, August 11, 1838. — The Editobs. 
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"bayou fever," was incapacitated and the paper was suspended in 
the summer of 1838. At that time Houston was notoriously un- 
healthy, and he decided to remove to Galveston, which was then 
making good progress. There he was joined by his young wife, 
who had come out from Kentucky in charge of friends, and whose 
first view of the muddy shores of Galvetson Island, traversed by 
myriads of "fiddler" crabs, was a vivid and not a pleasing con- 
trast to the scenery of the "dark and bloody ground" which she 
had so recently left. The first boarding houses (and the only 
ones) patronized by the young couple before setting up for them- 
selves were those of Misses Humphries, estimable Kentucky ladies, 
who were located on Market Street near Twenty-second, and Mrs. 
Dr. 0. P. Kelton, which was located on the southeast corner of 
Market and Sixteenth Streets, where the convent of the Sacred 
Heart now stands. In 1839 Mr. Stuart purchased a home and 
two lots on the south side of Church Street, near Tremont, and 
there on May 4, 1840, his first child was born — the late Mrs. 
Florence Stuart Wheeler, who died at Hitchcock, Galveston 
county, June 8, 1911. 

Second Galveston Newspaper 

On the 28th of September, 1838, Mr. Stuart began the publi- 
cation of the Civilian and Galveston Gazette, a small four-column 
folio, published weekly, and first printed on an old-style "Kamage" 
press. The paper was a supporter of Sam Houston from the 
start, and continued to be so until his enforced retirement from 
public life, March 16, 1861. The first newspaper started in Gal- 
veston was the Commercial Intelligencer, which made its initial 
appearance in July, 1838, under the editorial management of John 
S. Evans. So far as can be learned it finally suspended in 1840. 
Upon the incorporation of the city of Galveston, and at the second 
secession of the board of aldermen, held April 2, 1839, the com- 
mittee appointed to wait on H. Stuart reported that he had sig- 
nified his willingness to make a reasonable deduction on city print- 
ing, and only require a settlement once a year. The early years 
of Galveston's existence as a "city" were marked by many vicissi- 
tudes, and its progress was slow, retarded as it was by the lack 
of men, money and the sinews of improvement, to say nothing of 
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the lack of a producing county to build up and sustain her. In 
1839 the first disastrous yellow fever epidemic swept over the city 
(and Houston as weB), carrying off many people who gave prom- 
ise of becoming valuable citizens, -and it was also a very bad crop 
year, nothing being produced for exportation, and immigration 
continued to- be the only hope. The succeeding years of 1840, 
1841, 1842 and 1843 passed with but little change, and although 
immigration enlarged the population and expanded agriculture, 
thereby adding to the wealth of Galveston in a corresponding de- 
gree., it was a period of financial trouble, the currency being greatly 
depreciated and the credit of the Kepublic prostrate. With 1844 
an improvement began, direct communication with Europe in- 
creased, and Galveston speedily assumed the garb of a flourishing 
town. Up to 1847, Mr. Stuart conducted the paper alone, when 
Mr. Samuel J. Durnett, who had been the publisher of the Brazos 
Planter, secured an interest, and took charge of ibe mechanical 
department, remaining until 1850. 

Tn 1849 Mr. Stuart was elected mayor of Galveston, and was 
re-elected in 1850, 1851 and 185.2. In January, 1853, Mr. D. 
Ferguson secured an interest in the paper, and in March of the 
same year Mr. Stuart was appointed by President Pierce to be 
collector of customs at Galveston, and in March, 1857, was reap- 
pointed by President Buchanan, serving until March, 1861, when 
Texas was out of the Union and a member of the Southern Con- 
federacy. He had settled his accounts with the United States to 
the last cent, and was succeeded by James Sorley, the first and 
only Confederate collector of customs at Galveston. During Mr. 
Stuart's tenure of office as collector of customs work on the first 
Federal building in Galveston (generally known as the Old Post- 
office) was begun (1857), and was completed just as his term ex- 
pired in 1861. 

Some Journalistic Associates 

In 1854 Major John Henry Brown, the Texas historian, became 
interested with Mr. Stuart in the Civilian and Gazette, and was 
installed as one of the editors, the firm as then constituted being 
Stuart, Durnett and Brown. In 1856-57, a steam power press 
was put in, and the publication of a daily edition began, which 
was only printed during the busy season from September 1 to 
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April, and during the dull months a semi-weekly and weekly were 
published. By 1858-59 the circulation of the weekly had grown 
to some 2,500 or 3,000 copies. In January, 1858, Major Brown 
retired, and in January, 1860, Mr. Durnett's interest was acquired 
by Mr. Adolf Menard, who became the junior editor. 

Mr. Stuart had always been a consistent Democrat, had strongly 
opposed "native Americanism" or Know-Nbthingism in 1856, 
when it made some headway in Texas, and had been a Union man, 
opposing secession, although without sympathy with the Bepubli- 
cans or Abolitionists of the North. In 1861, after Governor Hous- 
ton had been deposed by the action of the secession convention, 
his Secretary of State, Major E. W. Cave, who also had been 
ousted, became one of the owners and editors of the paper, and 
they were among the "old guard" who accompanied General Hous- 
ton when he made his celebrated speech from the east gallery of 
the old Tremont House in spite of the threat made that he should 
not be heard/' 

In 1862, in consequence of the blockade of the port of Galves- 
ton, the Civilian was suspended, and Mr. Stuart temporarily re- 
tired to a farm in Chambers county, returning to Galveston in 
1864. 

With the close of the Civil War he was forced to begin life 
anew in the place where he had started as a young man in 1838, 
and in July, 1865, revived the paper. In his salutatory, among 
other things, he said : 

Government, society, industry, morals, religion have suffered 
such damage as was never inflicted on life and property by a great 
tempest from the skies. In this work of repairing damages there 
is sufficient employment for all, and we propose to recommence 
our humble part where we began in 1838, and assist to the full 
extent of our poor powers, and with all the means within our con- 
trol, to promote the cause of civil liberty, of order and law; to 
discourage intolerance, violence and mob law, now and hereafter, 
as heretofore; to disseminate useful information, promote industry 
and encourage such discussions in regard to the proper functions 
of government, and the duties of citizens as may tend to restrain 
the one within its proper limits and inculcate in the other a 
proper sense of their obligations to themselves and others. They 

The circumstances attending the delivery of this speech are given in 
the interview referred to in note 3 above. — The Editors. 
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constitute a material part of the education of the young and are 
of vital and abiding importance to people of all ages. They rise 
above all 'sensation items' of the day, and will continue to form 
the most important staple of newspaper discussion when the ac- 
counts of the great battles of the late calamitous war shall only 
be referred to as so many warnings against political intolerance 
and sectional fanaticism. 

For the next few years after its revival the paper achieved a 
fair measure of success, and in 1868 W. H. Pascoe acquired an 
interest in the plant, and in 1869 Colonel J. S. Thrasher, from 
the New York Herald, became one of the editors and owners, the 
paper for a few months appearing in the morning. At that time 
Galveston, with a population under 25,000, attempted to support 
three daily papers, as follows: The News (morning and evening), 
Flake's Bulletin (morning and evening), and the Civilian (even- 
ing), with the result that the Bulletin suspended in 1873, the 
Civilian in 1886 6 and a half dozen ephemeral ventures in the 
meantime, leaving The News the only morning paper in the field. 
In January, 1874, Mr. Stuart severed his connection with the 
paper he had founded thirty-six years before and became attached 
to the editorial staff of The News, where he remained to the time 
of his death at 2 :30 a. m., Friday, November 15, 1894, at the 
age of 81 years 2 months and 11 days. 

In 1865, under the "presidential plan" of reconstruction, he 
was tendered the appointment of mayor of Galveston by Hon. A. 
J. Hamilton, the provisional governor, but as he put it, "respect- 
ably" declined the offer. In 1866, in conjunction with Hon. 
Frank H. Merriman, he represented Galveston county in the con- 
stitutional convention, and in 1870-1873 served as alderman. In 
1869 he was the nominee of the "editorial convention," held at 
Brenha.m, for the position of Governor. He was opposed to negro 
suffrage, and to the reconstruction constitution. Made no can- 
vass and had no expectation of election, receiving only a few votes 
from Democrats who would not support the so-called "conserva- 
tive" candidate, fresh from the Republican camp. 

In 1887 his wife died a short time before the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of her wedding, and from that time forth he pursued his edi- 

°In a letter to the editors, Mr. Ben C. Stuart states that the office files 
of the Civilian were destroyed by fire, November 14, 1885. 
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torial duties in a calm and philosophical mood, awaiting the final 
summons, having outlived the most of his contemporaries. He 
preserved his mental faculties to the last, knew that the end was 
near and awaited it without fear and without regret. He was a 
member of no religious sect, but was a truer Christian than many 
who make a show of religion, and left to his descendants an un- 
sullied name. His acquaintance with the public men of Texas 
was wide, and among them he numbered hosts of friends. 

His funeral was one of the most largely attended ever held in 
Galveston, the service of the Protestant Episcopal Church being 
read by Dr. Carter, Rector of Grace Church, after which a few 
remarks were made by his friend, Dr. Henry Cohen, the rabbi of 
the congregation B'nai Israel. His remains rest in the old City 
Cemetery at Galveston beside his wife and children, and where 
four generations of the family are interred. 

Three of his children survive at this writing, Mrs. J. K. Moore, 
of Luling; Mrs. F. D. Minor, and Ben C. Stuart, of Beaumont. 

It can be stated that Mr. Stuart's editorial career covered a 
period of fifty-eight years, two of which were spent in Kentucky 
and fifty-six in Galveston. 

Of. Mr. Stuart, one who knew him has written: 

"As a boy in The Neivs office I talked with Mr. Stuart once about 
himself. He was a man of cheerful nature, philosophical and 
with a sense of humor, and everyone who came in contact with 
him liked him. He told me that the reason he lived so long and 
had such good health was because of his very regular habits, because 
he did not smoke, didn't drink and because he took the very best 
care of his body, as well as of his mind. I remember him in his 
later days when he used to get up maybe at 5 or 6 o'clock in the 
morning and go to market and then go to the post-office to get his 
papers. This was when he was doing most of his work at home." 7 

'Almost daily for nearly a month after his death, The Neios printed 
in "State Press" column a sheaf of editorial tributes to Mr. Stuart, 
clipped from its exchanges. — The Editors. 



